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MAXIME LALANNE 


By WILLIAM ASPENWALL BRADLEY 


Author of ‘‘Meryon and Baudelaire’ 


2NTRODUCED into France by the ‘‘ Men of 
1830’’ as a phase of the revival of land- 
scape art and as an intimate instrument of 


Q NY 


Sl self-expression, modern  painter-etching 
dates its decline in that country from about 1860, 
when it began to become popular. It is not without 
significance that Lalanne’s first plate, the Rue des 
Marmousets, should have been published the same year 
—1862—as a little article with the suggestive title, 





‘‘L’Eau-forte est a la mode,’’ which Baudelaire con- 


tributed anonymously to the Révue anecdotique. For, 
if Jacque was, as he is commonly regarded, the pioneer 
of the movement, the distinguished Bordelais, who was 
decorated for his work by the King of Portugal— 
critics and biographers have seemed to attach an ironic 
importance to this unique recognition—may be said 
to have brought it to a close. Bracquemond and 
Jacque continued productive long after 1860, but La- 
lanne was the last considerable new talent to appear. 
After him comes Buhot. This clever artist, however, 
stands alone, remote from any tradition, and his dis- 
dain for all restraints arising from the nature of his 
medium, marks in him the decadence of etching as a 
distinct style. 


This is by no means the case with Lalanne. Pos- 
sessed of scarcely less skill than Buhot, he canalized his 
cleverness, and confined his virtuosity to overcoming 
the difficulties involved in a strict adherence to certain 
fixed rules of procedure. That his work gained by 
this rigid discipline of taste 1s unquestionable. To it 
must be attributed the combined strength and delicacy 
of a style which, more than that of any other French 
etcher, keeps the freedom, vigor, and directness of the 
Dutch masters, and unites with these qualities the 
elegance and lucidity of the Gallic temperament. AI- 
though trained in the use of the fusain, Lalanne never 
was seduced by love of depth and richness of tone into 
abandoning, or even modifying, the pure linear tech- 
nique which is the basic principle of the art of the 
needle. In this he may be contrasted with another 
advocate of pure line—Haden—who, however, in his 
frequent use of dry-point, not less than in his experi- 
ments late in life with mezzotint, betrays a distinctly 
national bias toward what is, perhaps, the most char- 
acteristic mode of English black-and-white art. In 
two plates, Les Bords de la Tamise and Richmond, 
which, perversely enough, although by no means in his 
most interesting manner, are given by many critics 
almost the highest rank among his works, Lalanne 
emulated Haden in a certain tenderness of sentimen- 
tal and atmospheric suggestion. But he never sought 
to secure his rich effects of light and shade, or his bril- 
lant tonal contrasts. 

There was nothing sensuous in the temperament of 
Lalanne, which may rather be described as spirituel. 
‘“Amusant et piquant,’’ is the way Beraldi describes 
his method, and these two words accurately indicate 
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a mental attitude on the part of the artist toward his 
material. At the root of his inspiration lay a habit of 
analysis which made him see line where another would 
see mass, and seek to reduce expression to the simplest 
and most logical terms in that medium. Even his sen- 
timent partakes of this abstract intellectual character, 
and is stirred in him by the grace of a curve, the caress 
of a contour, rather than by any deeper appeal to the 
emotions. Sensibility of this sort occasionally weakens 
his work, as in the two popular plates, Aux Environs 
de Paris and Le Canal a Pont-Sainte-Maxence, through 
the excessive attenuation of natural forms to which it 
leads. But it never produces vagueness or obscurity. 
On the contrary, clarity 1s a distinguishing trait of 
Lalanne’s style. No one has ever been able to express 
himself more clearly, fluently, or concisely in the 
medium of etching. He apparently never experienced 
the slightest difficulty in saying precisely what he 
wished and in the precise way in which he wished to 
say it. Seldom, in his best plates, is there a stroke that 
is not essential; and in many of his sketches, where he 
employs a free line remarkable alike for the brevity 
of its indications, the clearness of its evocative power, 
and the negligent nonchaloir of its flowing loops and 
lacets, he reveals a faculty for generalization that is 
amazing. 

There is no better example of this witty laconism of 
style than the Rue des Marmousets. Although it is his 
first plate, it exhibits a maturity of method that would 
never lead one to suspect that it was the work of a be- 
sinner. There is original creative power in the simple 
solidity of his architectural constructions, in the effec- 
tive distribution and biting of his relatively few lines, 
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and in his ability to evoke the genius loct of the grisly 
pastrycook’s sinister shop. Meryon may have sug- 
gested the subject, but his influence did not extend to 
the style of treatment. The technique is Lalanne’s 
own. It is more modern than Meryon’s, and it is 
akin to Whistler’s, rather than to that of the classic 
school whence Meryon derived his initial inspiration. 
The latter, though romantic in spirit, was classic in 
form. lLalanne, on the contrary, was a true impres- 
sionist ; and as etching is essentially an impressionistic 
art, Lalanne may even be said, in this sense, to be the 
superior of Meryon, whose art tended to merge in that 
of line-engraving. 

The differences between the two men are well exem- 
plified in their ways of working. Meryon made tiny 
pencil sketches of the parts of his composition which 
he afterward assembled on the plate. Lalanne, 
sketching for the most part directly on the copper, 
made each successive plate a leaf in a vast note-book. 
What he thus lost through the absence of reflection and 
deliberate design, he gained in spontaneity and in live- 
liness of execution. Still, charming as it is, much of 
his work seems somehow trivial and deficient. One 
cannot look through the eight fat portfolios that con- 
tain the complete collection of it in the New York 
Public Library, without receiving an impression of 
monotony, and even, it must be said, mediocrity. lLa- 
lanne traveled much, and thus shows no lack of va- 
riety in his subject-matter; but his motives are few, 
casual, and constantly repeated. Nor does this repeti- 
tion lead in the end to any greater depth of penetra- 
tion—to the consecutive ‘‘conquest’’ of nature. His 
prolific output is not due to any deep passion, as in the 
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RUE DES MARMOUSETS 


Size of the original etching, 914 X 65% inches 
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ease of Claude Lorrain, to wrest from Nature her in- 
most secrets, but rather, one feels, to a simple taste for 
the picturesque, and also to a love of etching for its 
own sake—a sheer physical delight in the manipula- 
tion of the needle. 

Lalanne was neither a thinker nor a poet, he had 
neither deep personal emotion, exalted imaginative 
vision, nor consuming scientific curiosity. His voca- 
tion as an artist was a vocation of hand and eye rather 
than of heart and brain. ‘‘ Hugo, if you do not see his 
rock of Guernsey, loses something of his elevation,’’ 
writes Maurice Barrés in an attempt to prove that the 
personality of the lyric poet is the necessary comple- 
ment of his expression. Yet it is possible to view the 
pedestal, and even then to miss the greatness of the 
statue. This is undeniably the case with Lalanne, who 
visited Hugo in his exile, and made a series of fifteen 
plates portraying the poet and his domain. The 
Hugo of these pictures scarcely forecasts in prestige 
and grandeur the old man, the first sight of whom, 
talking with Leconte de Lisle in the library of the 
Senate, so filled the young Barrés with emotion. He 
is merely a middle-aged Frenchman of some political 
importance, en villégiature, where he has been visited 
by an inquisitive artist of the Paris press. 

Instances could be multiplied indefinitely to illus- 
trate this moral and imaginative deficiency in La- 
lanne, which has been by no means overlooked by 
critics. And yet, in spite of it, Lalanne holds a dis- 
tinct place of his own among French painter-etchers 
of the nineteenth century. Others employed the point 
more penetratingly in their search for the truth of 
nature and of their own souls. Still others reared 
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with it edifices more massive and moods more imagina- 
tive, but no one else has used it so cursively, with such 
literary grace and facility, or developed a style so 
accomplished and idiomatic. Nor is this all. If Me- 
ryon had more of the classic severity of form, Lalanne 
had more of the classic serenity of spirit. In many 
of his landscapes there is a tranquil charm, a gentle 
pensiveness of mood, which humanizes, as it were, the 
aspects of nature. Perhaps the finest, because most 
deeply felt, of the pure landscapes is the plate entitled 
Bordeaux, Vue de Cénon, which has a note of nobility 
in its composition and in its wide sweep of sky and 
steepled plain. More intimate and familiar, with a 
touch of rustic grace and idyllic freshness, are the 
views in the neighborhood of Nogent—the home of 
Flaubert’s Frédéric Moreau. Doubtless it was as La- 
lanne pictured them, that Barrés felt his desire drawn 
by the canals and meadows of this Seine country on 
his ‘‘ Voyage de Sparte’’; and these little etchings, so 
filled with a sense of tender playfulness in their exe- 
cution, may well help us to understand something of 
the Frenchman’s nostalgia for his native soil. 

Even more than to nature, Lalanne was attracted to 
cities, and im his views ot Paris and Bordeaux there is 
a simple, intuitive apprehension of the scene as a 
whole—the way a child sees things—which lifts 
familiar sights, and constructions of brick and stone, 
as completely out of the commonplace of every-day, as 
does Meryon’s somber vision. Thus, in his temper no 
less than in certain incompletely realized pictorial 
intentions, and in that preference for humanized 
aspects of landscape which sets him apart from the 


Barbizon artists, he has affinities with the school of 
15 


Claude, to whom his friends rather indiscreetly com- . 
pared him in his lifetime. ‘‘I shall not speak of you 

. nor of your etchings, in which the style of 
Claude is so well united to the grace of Karel Dujar- 
din,’’ wrote Charles Blane in a letter to Lalanne 
which is printed in the English translation of the lat- 
ter’s treatise on etching, the standard text-book on this 
subject. He lacks the sustained seriousness and ele- 
vation of the master, but he has something of the 
charm of the disciple. He has also certain definite 
artistic achievements to his credit. Who, for ex- 
ample, has ever condensed a greater sense of space 
into small compass, or introduced such maultiplic- 
ity of detail without confusion or dispersal of in- 
terest, as Lalanne, in his Quai des Chartrons a Bor- 
deaux? Who has rendered the long, dazzling reaches 
of seashore with so few lines, and with so much magic 
of atmosphere and perspective, as Lalanne in his etch- 
ings of the Norman coast—Villers, Dives, Beuzeval, 
Calvados? His masterpieces are not many, but few 
etchers have produced so many plates on a sustained 
level of excellence; and if from these there could be 
eliminated the inferior work which for one reason or 
another he also produced, the etchings which remain 
would surprise more than one critic and collector who 
now is disposed to dismiss Lalanne as a facile manu- 
facturer of pretty plates ‘‘easily comprehended of 
the people.’’ 
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